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Letters on the Bonn Festibal. 
No. V. 
To Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

My pear Ryay, Ten Aaa ee 

Tuesday, the twelfth of August, is a day long to be 
remembered, not only by the inhabitants of Bonn but by all 
who were present at the ceremony of the inauguration. At 
seven o'clock the whole town was in a state of unexampled 
bustle and excitement. The music in the Place was little 
attended to, all anxiety being directed to the procession, 
fixed for eight o’clock, to the cathedral. At eight o’clock 
precisely, the procession left. the Town Hall, headed by the 
milice bourgeoise of Bonn—followed by the professors of the 
University and the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the 
invited guests, the directors of the festival, the visitors from 
all parts, and the crowd. The musical editor of the “Bri- 
tannia” took his place with Liszt, Spohr, and the committee, 
as the sole representative of the English press. The Times, 
the Post, the Herald, the Chronicle, and the Musical World 
“made tail,” as usual, among the crowd. I am not aware 
how my companions got on; the jostling and bustle of the 
immense concourse of people, who hemmed in the procession 
on both sides,. separated me from Kenney, Barnett, and 
Wylde, with whom I had started. In despair of reaching 
the cathedral at all, I left the ranks of the procession and 
hurried on among the lookers-on, till I found myself among 
the invited guests and the committee, who were foremost in 
the van. Here I spied Vivier, Hallé, Jules de Glimes, 
Elwart (of the Presse), and others whom I knew. These 
artists and members of the ‘press, though unauthorised, had 
contrived to station themselves among the “invited” (the 
“Gruneisens,” &¢.—see “Britannia,” Aug. 16), and being 
tnknown were left mmolested by the “jacks in office,” who 
strutted about, caparisoned as students of the olden time, in 
all directions, molesting strangers by their vulgar and im- 
portunate rudeness. Elwart, seeing me, seized me bythe 
arm and forced me into the ranks—by which means I en- 
joyed the distinction of marchirig in the sare line as the 
critic of the “Britannia,” ambassador extraordinary from the 





musical press of England. You may imagine how deeply I ap- 
preciated the honor. On reaching the church the rush of per- 
sons, desirous of obtaining good places, was so terrific that I and 
my companions were literally carried on to the steps of the 
altar. We could not possibly have been better situated for 
seeing and hearing the proceedings. High mass was per- 
formed in all the splendor of its pageantry and all the hallow- 
ness of its devotion. I felt moved as by a dramatic spectacle 
rather than as by an address to the Divinity. Nevertheless 
the ceremony was magnificent and imposing. The cracked 
voice of the bishop, who chaunted marvellously bishop-wise, 
in other words painfully out of tune—the gestures of the 
incense swingers and the edor and vapor from the incense— 
the picturesque splendor of the interior of the cathedral, 
through the painted windows of which the sun played a 
thousand fantastic experiments with color—the unséen choir 
and orchestra, who with the solo vocalists were stationed 
behind the altar—the dense crowd of “celebrities” and “un- 
knowns” who assisted as spectators—these and other con- 
comitants of the most interesting ceremony of the Catholic 
church, and above all the exquisite beauty of the musie— 
Beethoven’s Mass (No. 1) in C—completely rivetted the 
attention and enchanted the senses. I never before was so 
interested and so delighted with a cathedraic exhibition of 
popular worship ; still the simplicity of devotion, the sincerity 
of contriteness, the earnestness of prayer, were lost in the 
glitter of pageantry and the intoxication of a pleasure half 
sensuous, half intellectual, and not a tithe religious. The 
Jilou was as much in force in the cathedral as in thé concert 
room—a gentleman was taken in the act of stealing a purse 
and conveyed to the station by the police who were happily 
at hand. The conductor of the mass was Dr. Breidenstein, 
who manifested his inefficiency very successfully. Among 
the solo vocalists, Dile. Tiischek and Herr Staudigl were 
admirable —the others were anything but commendable. 
The orchestra was excellent. The choir was beyond all 
praise—the effect of the Misergre was absolutely appalling. 
As soon as the last bar of the mass was achieved the crowd 
rushed out of the church with the same impetuosity as they 
entered, eager to secure places for the ¢éremony of un- 
eovering of the statue, which was fixed for eleven o'clock. 
As the Minster-Place was the site of the “Inauguration,” 
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they had not far to go—and the cathedral doors opened upon 
a scene of even greater brilliancy and excitement than that 
upon which they had closed but an hour before. 


I will not trouble you with a long description of the pre- 
paratives to this important event. You have doubtless read 
in the accounts of our English journalists that the Minster- 
Place, by eleven o’clock, was crowded in every corner by 
thousands of spectators — that the houses around were 
covered with the standards of various nations—that not only 
were the houses but the cathedral itself was scaffolded from 
the base to the summit, to afford seats for the immense con- 
course of visitors—that the hotel of the Count de Fursten- 
berg was magnificently decorated and fitted up for the 
accommodation of the royal guests—that the Queen of Eng- 
land, Prince Albert, the King and Queen of Prussia, with 
their respective suites, were stationed in the balcony of the 
Count’s mansion, towards which the statue of Beethoven, 
still in its winding sheet, disdainfully turned its back—emu- 
lating the stern republicanism of the master-mind of which 
it was the effigy—all this and much more that is indifferent 
—the mummery of the inauguration—you already know. 
Suffice it every seat was occupied, and that thousands of in- 
dividuals were supplied with places (at one thaler per head) 
in a vast amphitheatre of gradually ascending benches, at the 
foot of which stood the stone memorial of the mightiest spirit 
of the nineteenth century. In the platform of this amphi- 
theatre were seated the invited guests, the celebrated artists, 
journalists, &c. whom I have already enumerated, and the 
committee and authorities of the town. At half-past twelve 
the royal party arrived—one hour and a half later than was 
anticipated. The interest of the coming event, however, 
kept the vast assembly in good humor and gave them a 
theme for animated conversation. The filoux were hard at 
work again, and Messieurs les Etudians of the University, 
with their costume of the gamins of old times, were diligently 
and appropriately employed in catching and turning them 
over to the police. When not thus occupied, Messieurs les 
Etudians amused themselves by annoying the spectators, with 
every species of petty tyranny and trumpery “show off” of 
their brief authority. This person must not stand up, that 
person must not sit down, one must not smoke, another must 
not lay down his pipe, one must keep his hat on, another 
must take his hat off—and so on, without reason, meaning, 
or consistency. A more swaggering band of peacock- 
feathered strutters never vexed a densely packed and per- 
spiring crowd with needless importunity. However, in spite 
of the brouhaha of these half-educated, smoke-dried students 
(of drinking, fighting, waltzing, and gambling), the arrival 
of the royal party created the usual manifestation of hand- 
enthusiasm—a band, stationed near the Hotel de Fursten- 
berg, almost out of hearing of the crowd, performed the 
overtures to Egmont, and (par exemple !) some modern French 
opera—and Dr. Breidenstein, the self-sufficient president of 





the committee -attended by his brother “incompetents” and 
the learned critic of the “ Britannia”— shouted, from a 
manuscript, an oration professedly apropos of the life and ge- 
nius of Beethoven, but actually a tissue of froth and bombast. 
The ludicrous gestures and asthmatic delivery of Dr. Brei- 
denstein caused endless jocularity among those who were 
near enough to hear him. Half a dozen benches off his 
voice being inaudible, nothing but his contortions were per- 
ceptible, and the effect was as of a Polichinello moved into 
action by invisible strings. The last word of the oration 
was Beethoven—and as I was inwardly offering thanksgivings 
for its termination,.a thunder of artillery, a tremendous roar 
of drums and trumpets, and a shout of exultation from the 
multitude, setting all description at defiance, proclaimed the 
instant to have arrived which has been the theme of conver- 
sation in musical Europe for twelve long years. The sun 
which had hid itself behind a cloud for the preceding twenty 
minutes (to escape from Dr. Breidenstein’s oration) suddenly 
burst forth in a splendor of light, and a million rays concen- 
trated in one focus on the now uncovered statue of the Great 
High Priest of Music! Long and loud were the huzzas and 
cheers of the multitude—of that multitude who cared not a 
straw for him while living whom now they apotheosized 
when dead -~ frantic and prolonged was the clapping of hands 
and the beating of sticks—handkerchiefs waved like stream- 
ers in the wind—hats were flung into the air, some caught 
and others not caught again—in short, every gesticulation, 
every cry, every possible manifestation of unbounded delight 
confounded the sight and rent the air. And there he stood, 
the great artist—there ‘he stood, the simple, the undaunted 
Beethoven—there he stood—unmoved in effigy, as when the 
blood flowed to and fro his large and noble heart and the 
pulse beat impetuously to the measure of his never-ending 
melody—unmoved by the hollow vociferations of the mob ! 
Oh vain mob !—ye did approve the pageant not the man. 
With ‘the show and the tinsel ye were well acquaint, but 
with the spirit of the mighty dead ye held no commune. 
Silly mob—quackish mob—empty mob—impudent mob ! 
Is Beethoven more now than he was when he lived and 
walked among ye? But then ye did leave him to the cha- 
rity of foreigners—now ye exult and brag because he was 
born among ye. 

But it was a glorious moment for the chivalrous and 
generous Liszt! How did he, the author of this great 
festival, the builder’ of the statue, the true honorer of the 
dead, whom he not less honored while living, demean him- 
self? He shouted not, he applauded not—he put his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes and wept! For Liszt it was a glorious 
moment ! 

After the excitement had subsided, a chorus of male voices 
(a kind of glee), by Dr. Breidenstein, towards apostrophising 
the genius of Beethoven, by one Smets (a poet), from Aix- 
la-chapelle, was executed, accompanied by wind instruments 
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The first fifty bars were listened to, but thenceforward to 
the end no attention was paid to the composition, which, at 
its termination, was received with the indifference it merited. 
Why such trash was thrust into the programme of the day’s 
solemnities the committee may best explain. A parchment 
record of the occurrences of this remarkable day, signed by 
the Royai Party, the committee, and (at the suggestion of 
Mr. Oury) Mr. Gardener of Leicester, was encased in a 
leaden box, and placed in the interior of the monument, on 
the top of Dr. Breidenstein’s glee, which however did not 
want lead to weigh it down, its own weight being amply 
sufficient. I forgot to mention that a melody by Dr. Wollf 
(a poet), who has made himself remarkably conspicuous 
among the committee, of which body he is a member, was 
sung to some laudatory verses by one Krasel (a poet), sub- 
sequently to the composition of Dr. Breidenstein, to which it 
made an admirable companion. But what Smets, Wollf, 
Krasel, and Breidenstein— persons almost unknown and 
quite insignificant had to do with the inauguration of 
Beethoven’s statue I could not conceive. I interrogated 
several gentlemen on the sulfject (not on the committee), 
and they replied that “they could not conceive.” 


An odd incident occurred, which is worth recording. 
Mr. Oury gave as the reason for Mr. Gardener signing the 
recording document, that he came all the way from Leicester 
to be present at the Beethoven Festival. Upon which ano- 
ther gentleman, who was an amateur, a great Beethovenist, 
and had come all the way from Worcester, proposed to affix 
his name, as possessing claims precisely similar to those of Mr. 
Gardener who came all the way from Leicester—but having 
no friend like Mr. Oury to explain his views to the com- 
mittee, he was refused the distinction. I am not certain 
whether Mr. Oury added his name to the list—but under the 
circumstances I see no reason why he should not have done 
so. After the inauguration, about four hundred and fifty 
persons sat down to dinner at the “voile d’or,” at which were 
present all the celebrities who had assisted at the fete. I 
must leave the second concert and the illuminations till my 
next. 


I am on the point of leaving this place for Spa. Kenney 
has returned to England, and Wylde will soon follow him, 
so that I shall be left alone. There is something about 
Cologne—with its venerable fragment of a cathedral, its 
numerous churches (above all, St. Gereon, Mendelssohn’s 
pet—and St. Pierre, where there is a splendid Rubens, the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter), its narrow streets, its gable ends, 
and its altogether quaint and antique appearance—with the 
Rhine running through it, like a smile amid the wrinkles of 
age—which is exceedingly agreeable to me. I could live 
here for ever. But as I have promised to join Janin and his 
wife at Spa, and I shall soon be left alone, I have no alterna- 
tive, unless I choose to die of the blue devils, with me the 
invariable result of solitude. So that my next letter will 





come to you from Spa. I have seen Meyerbeer, who is in 
the same hotel with us, and I have heard Jenny Lind in 
Norma—but these things deserve a separate letter. Liszt, 
who is but little improved in health, has gone to Cleves, to 
assist at a musical meeting —a Liedertafel—which occurs to- 
day. He resides here with his friend Lefevre, the principal 
manufacturer of pianos in Cologne. It was on one of Le- 
fevre’s pianos that Liszt and Madame Pleyel performed at 
the second and third concert of the Beethoven festival, of 
which you have not yet had the account. Liszt will after- 
wards proceed to Spa, where he intends giving a concert. 

The following, from the principal musical paper of Ger- 
many, apropos, of the Bonn festival, on the playing of 
Madame Pleyel, will, I am sure, interest you:— 

“With a mechanism of finished excellence, this charming pianist 
combines a delicate or firm touch, as the occasion may require, a round 
and full tone, and the most wonderful lightness of finger. Her orna- 
ments and graces are full of variety, and always in character—pre- 
serving, though often deepening, the color of the composition she is 
rendering. The force and energy of her apassionato—the touching 
tenderness of her softer passages, where a feeling of melancholy is de- 
manded—the nobility and largeness of her style in rendering the 
severer music of the old masters —all these are qualities which place 
her among the most intellectual and the greatest pianists of the world. 
In her magnificent execution of Weber’s Concert-stiick, Madame Pleyel 
displayed the highest capabilities of a classical pianist, with the bril- 
liant, exciting, and untiring energy of the first masters of the romantic 
school. An execution more beautifully ideal, and at the same time of 
such extraordinary mechanical perfection, we have seldom listened to.” 


The above is from the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, a 
celebrated journal, of a celebrated musical town — Leipsig 
—where Madame Pleyel’s extraordinary talent is enthusi- 
astically appreciated. 

Adieu, my dear Ryan. Ever yours, 
J. W. D. 








Sessrs. Wenua’s Grand Concert. 
(From the Reading Mercury.) 


The vocal festival, announced for the 19th, and so impa- 
tiently expected by the public, took place, as announced, 
with even more éclat than was anticipated. A more en- 
livening scene has seldom been witnessed within the walls of 
our fine old hall, literally crowded with one of the most 
splendid assemblages that ever met there. The early arrival 
of large groups of company, evinced the general expectation 
of a numerous audience, and up to the commencement of the 
concert there was an incessant introduction of extra benches 
and seats of every description to accommodate the first rank 
and fashion of this and surrounding counties. We may 
venture to assert that none of this high-raised anticipation 
was disappointed. Rossini’s brilliant duo, “I Marinari,” 
was the first introduction of Signor Mario to the public of 
Reading, and formed a superb opening to this unrivalled 
concert. This was followed by the romanza “ Della Vita,” 
by F. Lablache, given with all the characteristic animation 
of that delightful singer. A short pause ensued, and all 
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eyes were turned in eager expectation to the orchestra, when 
the star of the evening was led forward by Mr. Venua, and 
received with rapturous welcome. The grace and courtesy 
of her manner was the best prelude to the wonderful beauty 
of her performance, which, throughout her exquisite duetto 
with Mario, sustained with equal power by both these per- 
fect singers, and in her subsequent solos, confirmed her high 
reputation, and realized all the high-wrought expectations of 
those among the audience who were hitherto strangers to her 
power. The scena, “qui la voce,” was calculated to draw 
these forth in all their force and brilliancy, leaving the judg- 
ment at a loss which most to approve; the precision and 
rapid variety of her unequalled execution, or the grace and 
delicacy of the softer passages. But the meed of applause 
was not restricted to these gifted foreigners. Mr. F. Venua 
was received with a welcome that could not be misunder- 
stood, and the style in which he gave Callcott’s fine old song, 
amply justified present applause, and was abundantly pro- 
phetic of “triumph yet to come.” The beautiful quartet, 
“A Te O Cara,” from J Puritani, was substituted for the 
terzetto announced in the programme, (the parts being filled 
by Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, F. Lablache, and F. Venua) 
Madame Grisi having consented to the change, and willingly 
submitted to the appeal of the company for a repetition: it is 
much to say that this beautiful quartet was one of the most 
admired morceaux of the selection. The appearance of Mr. 
J. Parry was joyously hailed as usual, and his unique per- 
formance had its never-failing accompaniment of merriment 
and applause. The well-known and justly appreciated skill 
of our violinist had never, perhaps, greater scope: never de- 
ficient in spirit and animation, it was no wonder if his talent 
displayed itself more vividly even than usual, the scene 
around him being calculated to give it unusual buoyancy. 
The concertante duet between father and son, elicited the 
admirable skill of both, and the warm plaudits of a judicious 
audience. In the brief survey we have attempted to take of 
the combination of varied excellence, much must be left un- 
noticed, or imperfectly described—so feeble an outline, in a 
space so necessarily circumscribed, is little adequate to con- 
vey an appreciation of a musical entertainment neither to be 
surpassed nor forgotten, and we but respond to the public 
feeling in offering a meed of thanks to the taste and spirit of 
the talented individual by whom it was provided. 





Grand Concert at Pewrastle Theatre. 
(From the Staffordshire Advertiser.) 


A grand concert took place at the above theatre on Friday 
night, which may safely be pronounced the most successful 
of the many delightful entertainments which Mr. Mason has 
offered to the lovers of music. Boxes, stalls, and gallery 
were filled to overflowing by an audience comprising many 
of the first families in the north of the county. The per- 
formances were first-rate, without a single exception, and 
we trust the remunerative result corresponded with the taste 
and enterprise of Mr. Mason, and the gratification the com- 
pany experienced. 

The vocalists were Madame Grisi, Miss Whitnall, Signor 
Lablache, Signor Mario, and Signor F. Lablache, Instru- 
mental performers, M. Benedict (the conductor), and Mr. 
George Hay, on the pianoforte, and Mr. Mason himself on 
the harp. 











When Mario, Lablache, and F. Lablache made their first 
appearance to sing the terzetta “La scena,” they were grected 
with a welcome from all parts of the house, which they re- 
paid by making this piece a foretaste of the good things to 
come. Mario next rendered the beautiful cavatina from 
Don Juan, “Tl -mio tesoro,” in perfect style. It met with 
a unanimous eneore. Grisi now appeared amidst rapturous 
plaudits. Her solos during the evening were a seena from 
Leonora, and “Raggio di contento,” by Ricci. They were 
quite new, and admirably sung, but we should have preferred 
hearing her sing something more known. We did not think 
her in such good voice, or so pleasing in manner, as when 
she visited Newcastle last year. M. Benedict then gave a 
fantasia on airs by Balfe. He is evidently an enthusiast in 
his art: he played in magnificent style, and was rewarded as 
he deserved to be, by a hearty encore; when, instead of a 
repetition, he gave his fantasia on Scotch airs, which afforded 
still more delight, if that were possible, than his first per- 
formance. But the lion of the evening was Lablache—the 
great Lablache, in more senses than one. He is a mountain 
of a man; and he occasionally contrives to pour forth a vo- 
lume of sound, that one could fancy as proceeding from the 
depths of a volcano, rather than the human frame. His 
singing of “Non piu andrai,” was the finest specimen of 
vocal power we ever heard. »He kindly acceded to the wish 
of the audience, and sang the piece again. To those who 
are not acquainted with the history of this remarkable man, 
it may be interesting to learn that he was born at Naples, 
and that he very early attained celebrity. To trace him 
through all his numerous engagements, would only be to 
record a succession of triumphs, as he united in a supreme 
degree, all the qualities necessary to constitute a good actor 
and first-rate singer—a combination so rarely to be met with, 
as to render it necessary to witness the performance of La- 
blache to understand and appreciate it. — (See Musical 
Magazine, March, 1835.) The next piece introduced Mr. 
George Hay, a pupil of Benedict, and one whom so cele- 
brated a master may well be proud to own. M. Benedict 
and Mr. Hay performed in splendid style the grand duet 
from Norma, on two grand pianofortes—magnificent instru- 
ments by Collard. It is a very rare thing at provincial 
concerts to hear two such pianofortes touched by two such 
players. The first part of the concert concluded with the 
finest concerted vocal piece of the evening—the prayer from 
Moses in Egypt. Yt was sung by the whole of the vocalists, 
accompanied on the two pianofortes, and by Mr. Mason, jun. 
on the harp. This was allowed on all hands to be a most 
beautiful performance of one of the most exquisite pieces of 
harmony, and was rapturously encored. Miss Whitnall was 
well received in two German airs, which were called for a 
second time. This lady resides at Liverpool. She is a 
vocalist of rising celebrity, who made her debut at the 
Worcester festival, the week preceding this concert. Signor 
F. Lablache gave the drinking song from Don Juan, in 
excellent style. We think him much improved since we 
last heard him. But now came a great attraction, in a con- 
certante trio on the two grand pianofortes and the harp, 
arranged expressly for this concert by M. Benedict, and 
performed by himself, Mr. George Hay, and Mr. Mason, jun. 
This was the most effective of all the instrumental perform- 
ances—so effective, indeed, that our readers will scarcely 
credit, what we know to be the fact, that it was not com- 
pletely finished till a few hours prior to the concert. Of 
M. Benedict and Mr. Hay’s skill on the pianoforte, we have 
already spoken. Mr. Mason’s performance on the harp was 
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worthy of the association ;. he struck the chords with such 
skill, that in this piece, as well as in his accompaniments 
to the vocalists, every one felt that he was adding in no 
small degree to the whole evening’s enjoyment. Lablache 
and his son appeared together in the comic duet from The 
Secret Marriage. In voice and manner they were inimitable. 
They complied with the call for its repetition. Again it 
was encored as warmly as at the first; but Lablache could 
this time only acknowledge the compliment by presenting 
himself before the audience. All were now on the tip-toe 
of expectation for Mario’s serenade, “Come é gentil,” which 
produced such a thrilling effect last year. Its merits were 
enhanced on this occasion by the vocal accompaniments of 
Grisi and the Lablaches, as in the opera. We cannot find 
words to express the delight which it afforded us in common 
with the whole audience. Grisi and Lablache then gave the 
celebrated Singing lesson, in such style as we should think 
no other two artists in Europe could excel. Grisi seemed to 
be herself again. In consequence of the many encores, La- 
blache was unable to join in the trio, “Pappataci!” and 
the “ Carita,” by Rossini, was given in its place, which 
being called for a second time, the whole of the vocal and 
instrumental performers came forward and gave “God save 
the Queen.” It is not often that our national anthem is 
effectively given. On this occasion its beauty as a musical 
composition was fully developed, and the effect was entranc- 
ing. With this, of course, the concert concluded; but the 
audience were unwilling to separate without an expression 
of thanks to Mr. Mason, Jun. He was loudly called for, and 
briefly acknowledged the honor. 





The Cheetham Glee Clud. 


(From the Manchester Times.) 


The above society had its opening night for the present, 
its ninth, season on Monday night, at the Mile House. From 
the fineness of the weather or the multiplicity of musical 
treats of so high a character that have lately taken place, the 
room was not so well filled at the commencement as usual: 
indeed during the evening there could not have been more 
than sixty or seventy persons present; altogether, in spite of 
the thinness of the room, the meeting passed off exceedingly 
well. The programme was as follows:— 

PART I. 

- Chorus, “ Music, spread thy voice around” .,........ Handel. 

. Glee, four voices, “ Return, blest days” ............ J.S. Smith. 

. Glee, four voices, “ In summer’s cool shade” ........ Dr. Arnold. 

. Minstrel Trio and Chorus, “ The red, red wine” .... Bishop. 

5. Glee, six voices, “ Hence, all ye vain delights” ...... Webbe. 
. Trio, “ We are spirits, blithe and free” ..........+. Macfarren. 
- Chorus, “ Blame me not, lady”... ....seseeeeeeeees+ Bishop. 
_ PART II. 

. Chorus, “ The warrior’s welcome,” (Euryanthe) ..., Weber. 

. Glee, five voices, “ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue” ...... Horsley. 
10. Glee, four voices, “ Farewell to the mountain,” arranged 

Dy Hawes... oc cccs es ccccccvecscccscocccccccocs BAIN 
1l. Chorus, by desire, “‘ Come hither all who wish to buy,” 
(Massaniello) .....0.ccccccccccccccccccccccces Auber 
12. Glee, four voices, “ Haste, my boy.”......e++seeeee0 Dr. Smith, 
13. Trio, ““ Three merry souls are we.” .......00+.0++s- Clifton. 
. Chorus “ Now tramp.” .....+sseeeeseeceee0 Sit H. R. Bishop. 


No. 1 was quietly and smoothly given, as its character 
requires, Miss Hadfield taking the solo; but it was, if any- 
thing rather heavy to begin with. The glee which came 





after it too, one of Stafford Smith’s most beautiful compositions, 
was not of a character to follow a chorus of Handel's, although 
well given by Messrs. Heelis, Walton, J. W. Isherwoood, 
and Sheldrick. Doctor Arnold’s lively glee, No. 3, told 
well after it; Mrs. J. Wood, Miss Hadfield, Mr. Walton, and 
Mr. Sheldrick, sang it very spiritedly. Bishop’s minstrel 
trio and chorus, No. 4, is getting well known among us now, 
and had full justice done to it on the present occasion; if 
anything the trebles were somewhat overpowering in the 
forte part of the chorus, but we thought there was evidence 
of improvement both in Miss Kell and Miss Hadfield in 
their respective solos, especially the former who has only to 
take pains and she will maintain a very respectable rank 
amongst our fair provincial vocalists. No 5 isa fine specimen 
of the glee school by one of its greatest writers, Webbe, it 
was very carefully rendered by Mrs. Wood, Miss Parry, 
Miss Hadfield, Messrs. Walton, James Isherwood, and 
Hughes. The poetry of this glee is by Beaumont and Flet- 
cher. Old Webbe has finely entered into the spirit of it at 
the lines— 
“A midnight bell, a parting groan ;— 
These are the sounds we feed upon.” 
The effect is thrilling and causes the after strain to be much 
the more relished at— 
“ Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley, 
Nothing so dainty as sweet melancholy.” 

Maefarren’s charming trio (or round it should have been 
called) was so well sung by Misses Kell, Parry, and Hadfield 
as to cause its repetition to be loudly called for by all present. 
Whether there could be found “a fonder, happier three” or 
not we will not say, but we think it would not be easy to 
find three other of our Manchester chorus singers who 
could give such effect to the music. Macfarren himself must 
have been delighted had he heard it. “Blame me not, lady,” 
ascena with solo and chorus, introduced to a Manchester 
audience at the festival in Easter week, last year. It is not 
so brilliant or dashing an affair as some of Bishop’s better 
known compositions. ,It is nice music, however, and no doubt 
well suited to the situation in the opera whence it is taken 
(the law of Jarva), but, by itself, is not so easy to be appre- 
ciated or understood. This finished the first part very 
creditably. Mrs. Wood, Miss Kell, and Mr. J. W. Isherwood 
acquitted themselves well in the solo passages, as did all the 
rest in the chorus. 

The second part opening chorus is a spirited one of 
Weber’s, and was well sung. Mr. James Isherwood then 
gave one of those delightful passages in a favorite glee of his, 
in which he displays talent of a higher order than in any- 
thing he attempts; in fact, he leaves nothing to be desired 
by the most fastidious hearer. His declamation and dramatic 
delivery in this glee remind one more of Braham than of any 
other living singer: his utterance is so clear and distinct, yet 
withal so truthful and full of deep feeling as to cause the 
most breathless attention, and to delight everybody. We 
need scarcely say that Horsley’s glee was, in consequence, 
the gem, as it is called, of the evening. Mr. James Isher- 
wood was assisted in it by his father (who was much 
applauded on his entrance), Messrs. Heelis, Walton, and 
Sheldrick. A very pretty arrangement of Barnett’s lovely 
melody, “Farewell to the mountain,” by Hawes, was next 
given by Mrs. J. Wood, Miss Parry, and Messrs. Walton and 
Sheldrick, and much applauded. The market chorus is now 
so well known to our singers that they are enabled to give it 
with great gusto and con amore: it was re-demanded, and 
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was much better done the second time. “Haste, my boy,” 
we have heard done better, and by the same singers, The 
alto voice seemed to us at fault : Mr. Heelis should take great 
eare of his voice ; for, of all voices, the alto we should think 
the most delicate and susceptible of injury. Nature has 
gifted Mr. Heelis with an organ of rare quality, which, with 
care and cultivation, would at once place him at the head of 
our alto singers, especially now that Mr. Barlow, who has so 
long and respectably held the position of our first alto, has in 
a great measure, retired from singing in public. The 
laughing trio (No. 13) was admitted in consequence of the 
absence of Mr. Gale. Mrs. J. Wood sang the part of Alice 
in the tramp chorus, as if she liked it: it was the most 
brilliant performance of the night, and caused this somewhat 
hacknied piece to make a good finale. 

Some forty gentlemen remained to supper; after which, 
Mr. Walton gave the English version to Beethoven's 
“ Adelaida,” called “Rosalie,” in very good style, accom- 
panied too, very satisfactorily, by Mr. C. F. Anthony, who 
resumes his post as pianist to this club, we see. Mr. James 
Isherwood also gave one of those quiet little songs of his 
own in a way that he is altogether unapproached: it is only 
here, at the Glee Club, or in a moderate sized room, where 
he can sit down to the piano-forte, that he can be heard to do 
justice to himself. His song was applauded as it deserved. 
Some glees of the more humourous character were also 
highly relished :—“King Canute,” “There was a little man,” 
&c., &c.: thus the harmony was prolonged till twelve o’clock. 
The midnight hour reminded the chairman, who reluctantly 
performed his duty, of vacating his post, and separating the 
company after a delightful evening. 








Sonnet. 
BY GEORGE J. 0, ALLMAN. 


How can I wake my weary muse ? 
Attune my lyre to joyous words ? 
How can you ask—expect its strains 
To echo that which ill accords 
With the sad feeling that pervades 
The spirit that doth give them birth ! 
How can my lips breathe gladness, when 
My heart is bow’d to very earth? 


Oh no! my lyre is like my heart; 

Broken in twain—its chord’s unstrung, 
Bent by the pressure of its loss. 

No more the voice that often sung 
Its happiness and hopeful love 

Shall now be heard—those hopes are flown. 
No more! no more! its subject now 

For song shall be her who is gone. 


Oh, she was as the bud of Wope. 
(For Music.) 
BY J. H. JEWELL. 


Oh she was as the bud of Hope, 
Oft sad—who erst was gay. 

Just bursting from the parent stem, 
And blooming for a day. 


The sunny smile of bliss scarce pass’d 
She bore the name of bride, 

When sorrow came with clouds o’ercast, 
She wither’d, droop’d, and died. 


PAusings of a Musician, 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 


No. XXXVIII. 
THE OLD VIOLIN. 


Frederick Graham had betrayed a decided talent for music at an 
early age. 

His father was a stock-jobber, and in a dark and dreary office in 
the darkest and dreariest part of the city, had scraped up sufficient 
money to purehase a house at Brixton, and to establish for himself a 
respectable name as churchwarden, He was punctual in his pay- 
ments, and rigid in exacting the same punctuality from others :—he 
loved business, and looked upon skill in stock-jobbing as the summit 
of human wisdom. Mr. Graham, being thus constituted, it is not to 
be wondered at that Frederick, from his cradle, should be destined to 
follow in the successful footsteps of his father: with these gentlemen 
sons are merely pieces of machinery to be put in action at a certain 
age—invested capital, for which they calculate upon a good per cent- 
age in after vears. 

But Frederick Graham had betrayed a decided talent for music. 

The fact was curious—almost unaccountable ; but, even to the dim 
perceptions of the elder Graham, it was too evident to be doubted. In 
vain would he read to him the city article from the Times. as they sat 
at breakfast together. Frederick’s thoughts were always far away, 
roaming in the fairy regions of sound, and seeking inspiration from 
the magic strains of Beethoven or Mozart. Day after day would he 
sit absorbed in the poetical creations which these mighty composers 
have left for the enjoyment and refinement of mankind. In the inter- 
pretation of their works he felt a kindred spirit rise within him, and 
he resolved to devote his whole life to the art of which they had 
proved such noble ornaments. 

Our youthful enthusiast had read of Germany, and had formed to 
himself a pleasing picture of the manner in which genius is there 
recognised. Of the state of the proféssion in England he knew 
nothing. He knew only that to be happy he must live in the atmos- 
phere of music; that he must think with and speak with those who 
love and appreciate the art. 

Frederick’s father was not remarkable for thinking of any thing but 
business ; nevertheless, one evening, having comfortably seated him- 
self in his arm-chair, he began to reflect seriously on the subject of 
his son’s fatal taste for music. He could not understand it at all. He 
had been dutiful in every thing but this; and why he should obsti- 
nately insist upon liking music better than stock-jobbing was totally 
beyond his comprehension. Of one thing, however, he was certain: 
either his son should take to business, or he would turn his back upon 
him at once and for ever. , 

Frederick dated his fondness for music from a simple circumstance. 
In his bedroom hung an old Cremona violin, which, from a child, he 
had looked upon with pleasure. From a mere passion for a pretty toy, 
it had now grown into a reverential love for an intellectual companion. 
He had taught himself to play, and by degrees had so mastered many 
of the difficulties of the instrument that he. could perform with plea- 
sure to himself many of the finest compositions of the great masters, 
Having studied the pianoforte when young, he now applied himself to 
examining the scores of our noblest orchestral works ; and, impelled 
by a musical organization which could not be controlled, he very 
shortly removed himself as effectually from the matter-of-fact life 
which his father had designed for him as if he had inhabited another 
world. 

He was one morning passing to his own room with the tried and 
valued friend of his childhood, the old violin, in his hand, when he 
accidentally encountered his father. The moment was favorable, and 
sooner or later the explanation must have come. Mr. Graham boldly 
adhered to his resolution, and Frederick as rigidly adhered to his. 
The trial was great, but in one short half hour the die was cast. It 
was the triumph of intellect over interest. Frederick Graham, with 
fifty pounds in his pocket and the violin under his arm, left his 
father’s house never more to return. 

In five years from this time he was seated alone in an attic. No 
longer the young and enthusiastic musician we have hitherto seen 
him, he leaned his head upon his hand and appeared buried in medi- 
tation. The old violin hung before him, as it had done from his 
earliest childhood, and in looking towards it, from time to time, he 
almost felt a return of that buoyant and hopeful spirit with which it 
had inspired him of old, But the gleam was transient, and he quickly 
relapsed into his former state of despondency. Let us endeavour to 
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Five years ago he had entered the profession full of hope and enthu- 
siasm. Being a good violinist, he imagined that his services would 
be valuable as an orchestral player; and being a pianist of no 
mean ability, he had little doubt of establishing himself as a teacher 
until he could develop his talents as a composer, and thus appeal to 
the ordeal of public opinion. The painful reality was now before him. 
It was true that he had been engaged in several orchestras during the 
season; but this was the “dead time of the year,” and orchestral 
playing bore ‘no value in the market. Promenade concerts were 
things then unknown. Music was kept for the aristocracy, and to 
play to an audience who had been admitted at a shilling each, was 
then considered degrading in the extreme. The idea was flattering to 
the rich, and musicians were to be found who loyally supported it and 
loyally starved upon it. He had had three or four pupils, but they 
had all quitted town, or dispensed with his services for some other 
reason. He had written many compositions, but the market was 
overstocked. 

The misery of his situation was now apparent to him, but reflection 
came too late. He plainly perceived that his talents were of little 
use unless there existed some mode by which they could be judged by 
the public voice. He was a pianist—but could not be heard, and con- 
sequently could get but few pupils. He was a violinist—but orches- 
tral players were only engaged in “the season,” and no band could be 
organized out of the season, because it would ruin music to let it be 
heard under ten shillings and sixpence. Thus he found that the 
peo le, upon whom he had fondly relied for support, had in fact very 
ittle to do with the matter ; and as he had no interest with a music- 
seller, he had as little hope of any success in the creative, as in the 
executive, part of the art. His father had lately died, and he now 
stood alone in the world. Having freely chosen his profession, he had 
nobody to blame ; the error was his own, and he must suffer for it. 

Frederick Graham was startled from his reverie by a loud tap at 
the door. Scarcely had he time to recover himself from the surprise, 
when the door suddenly opened and his landlady stood before him. 
She was evidently bold and determined, for she put her hands upon 
her hips and stood in the doorway, as if resolved to defend the 
entrance with her life. 

“Mr. Graham,” said she, “ you'll excuse the liberty I'm a takin’, 
but, if my calculations is right, two quarters is up, come next Friday.” 

Frederick sighed, but made no answer. 

“ And if I must say what I means,” continued his landlady, “ I'll 
thank you to pay me.” 

“Teave me to myself this week,” said Frederick, “and you shall 
positively receive payment on Monday, If you have the least regard 
for me, seek not to oppress me by unnecessary violence.” 

“Oppress !” almost screamed his landlady; “ Oppress, when I ask 
for my rightful earnings! Come, Sir, since you put me up, I wouldn’t 
say you’re any better than you should be, arter all. I know my duty, 
Sir, as a hard-working Christian woman ; and, if I’ve brought up six 
children, and always paid my way, which I’m sure nobody can say I 
ever owed them a halfpenny, I suppose at this time o’ day I’m not 
to be preached to by such as you.” 

“The truth must be told,” said Frederick, “I have not the money. 
If you will not wait, therefore, at least relieve me from the necessity of 
further humiliation, and tell me so frankly.” 

“Well,” said she, seeing that nothing was to be got out of him, and 
arranging her cap, which she had deranged by sundry shakes of the 
head during her last speech ; “ Well, Mr. Graham, I’m sure I don’t 
want to be hard with you; I never was with any lodger afore you, 
and I’ve mostly been praised for my temper: so if you can’t pay, why 
I suppose I must wait a little.” 

Now had the worthy landlady quitted the room at this moment—had 
she been attracted down stairs by a noise in the kitchen, or had any 
person knocked at the door to inquire the terms of the ground-floor, 
all would have been well; but, as ill luck would have it, she acci- 
dentally cast her eyes towards the spot where hung the old violin. No 
sooner had she done so than a change came over her countenance, and 
she advanced towards Frederick with a firm and determined step. 

“Mr. Graham,” said she, “I has my ideas on what’s good and 
proper, but I won’t be put upon, so don’t think it. You see that fiddle, 

don’t know much about these things myself, but they say that you 
can often sell an, old fiddle for a good deal o’ money. Now I stands 
before you as a lone widow woman, and says pay me my lawful money 
for the lodgin’s, and I'll forgive you for tellin’ me just now that you 
had nothin’ to pay me with.” 

Frederick felt as if he had been struck by an electric shock. To 
part with his violin, the earliest friend of his childhood, and the only 
reminiscence which could ever awaken within him one spark of his 
former enthusiasm, was an idea which had never even entered his 
mind. He started to his feet, and, as his landlady was about to ap- 





mach ae instrument, he detached it from the wall, and held it firmly 
in his hand. 

“Very well,” said his enraged landlady, “ very well, Mr. Graham. 
You won’t sell it, then ?” 

“Not if I were to be compelled to quit your house this moment,” 
said Frederick, firmly. 

“ Then I just tell you once for all, Sir,” said she, “that if you don’t 
pay me every farthing you owe by next Friday, off goes the fiddle, or 
off goes you. And now that I’ve told you a bit of my mind, I wish 
you a very good morning, Mr. Graham. 

No sooner had his landlady closed the door, than Frederick Graham 
felt anew man. Roused to active exertion by the mere thought of 
being compelled to part for ever with his oldest and dearest friend, he 
resolved to brood over his prospects no longer. At the various music- 
shops many of his compositions had been left in manuscript for 
perusal, but he had hitherto received no reply, and he had never been 
able to muster sufficient resolution to ascertain the decision. He now 
felt, however, that the music-seller was, in reality, the only person 
whose favor was to be courted; and, as there was no place where 
compositions should first receive the stamp of public approval, it be- 
came evident to him that to please the publisher must be the great 
aim of all who desire fame and profit from their works. 

Impressed with this idea, he deposited his violin in a place of secu- 
rity, and left the house, resolved to call at every place where composi- 
tions had been left. 

It was one of those lovely autumnal days when the spirits almost 
insensibly partake of the fresh and cheerful aspect of the surrounding 
scenery. Frederick for five long years had not experienced the same 
elasticity of feeling which now animated his footsteps; and, as he 
passed along the crowded thoroughfare, he felt that every person looked 
friendly towards him, and he could not help thinking that the tie 
which naturally existed between the musician and the le was too 
strong to be much longer disregarded. The true poet, thought he, 
writes for the sympathies of the human mind, and any artificia} 
obstruction to the universal appreciation of his works must inevitably 
be but temporary. 

Frederick Graham entered the first music-seller’s with a faltering 
step, and was introduced to the head of the firm. He was extremely 
sorry to say that he feared the speculation would not do—there was 
very little sale for music now—the name was unknown—he was much 
obliged to him for the perusal—and he wished him a very good 
morning. 

When he left the shop his spirit began ‘to fail him—but he thought 
of the old violin, and he felt that he would rather encounter any diffi- 
culties than part with it. He entered a second and a third shop, but 
without any better success. All were extremely sorry, and all wished 
him a very good morning. On any other occasion he would have been 
completely crest-fallen by these repeated disappointments, but the 
same thought which had animated him to exertion in the first 
instance, sustained him now, and he entered the fourth shop as cheer- 
fully as if he had just started on his mission. 

Now the gentleman who owned these premises had just changed his 
cook, and it so happened that she had that very day, and only one 
hour before Frederick called, so completely hit his taste in the pre- 
paration of his favorite dish, a stewed breast of veal, that he had been 
put into a good humor for the rest of the day. Our young musician 
called, too, at the most favorable time, for he had finished three glasses 
of port wine, and was just preparing, in a balmy state of mind, for a 
little business in the shop, previously to his retirement for the day. 

“Mr. Graham,” said he, “I am exceedingly happy to see you. The 
music you left with me the other day I like very much.” 

Frederick’s heart beat rapidly. ‘ 

“ But,” continued he, “ you are, of course, aware that your name is 
unknown ; and that if I purchase them, I cannot afford to give you 
much,” 

Frederick tried to appear indifferent, and stammered out something 
about his particular wish to publish with him, 

“Well,” said he, “now I'll tell you what I will do, Mr. Graham. I 
will give you twelve guineas for the six; we will publish them ina 
volume, and see whether your name cannot command better terms the 
next time we have dealings together.” 

Frederick could have seized him by the hand—almost have hugged 
him in his arms in the rapture of the moment; but in commercial 
speculations transports are dangerous, and he contrived, therefore, 
merely to signify his ready acquiescence in the terms proposed. The 
publisher wrote him a cheque, and Frederick bounded, rather than 
walked, from the shop. So light was his heart, that he felt as if his 
feet scarcely touched the ground. In a quarter of an hour he had got 
the cheque cashed at the banker’s; and, as he put the amount of his 
lodging money into the hands of his landlady, she blessed him a thou- 
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sand times, and swore that she “always considered him to be a true 
gentleman.” 

And the old violin, which had nerved him to active exertion—which 
had restored to him a portion of that energy with which he had first 
embraced music as a means of living, was kept, as it had ever been, 
hanging near him. But he shortly changed his attic for a drawing- 
room, and then his drawing-room for a house, and many music-sellers 
began to find, in the course of time, that, had they purchased the com- 
positions of Frederick Graham when they were first offered to them, 
it might really have been a very good speculation. 

As there are many Frederick Grahams at this moment residing in 
back attics, let us hope that the development of their talents may not 
depend upon such trifling accidents as we have here seen. Had the old 
violin never existed, or had the cook spoiled the breast of veal, our tale 
might have ended too tragically to contemplate. 








@Original Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir, 

A correspondent who subscribes himself French Flowers, and 
who occasionally indulges in the laudable attempt of converting the 
readers of the Musical World from ignorance to counterpoint, hath, in 
last week’s number, very praiseworthily set his nose against anony- 
mous writers : but in rather an Irish sort of a way, he hints that I— 
yes, I, Sir,—I, Sebastian Front, of Covent Garden Flower Market, who 
glory in inditing my name and address at full, am one of the unnamed. 
Goodness gracious! as Macbeth says, can itso be! He doubts my 
name: says, it is nought but a vulgar assumption—my poor dear 
godfathers and godmothers—to turn into ridicule the name of Sebastian 
Bach. Now Sir, I candidly put it to your judgment, which has the 
more anonymous look—Sebastian Front, or French Flowers? The 
Fronts are indeed a very forward race in Britain, and came over with 
the Normans, as my memoirs, which I am about to publish by and 
by, will fairly set forth, and as for the seeming coincidence or anti- 
coincidence of the names Sebastian Bach and Sebastian Front, which 
ever Mr. Anonymous French Flowers wishes to make it, that can be 
easily explained: and being most anxious to prove the reality of my 
name and local habitation, I shall conceal nothing to advance the 
truth. My father, Jerry Front, was devoted to music from his child- 
hood. For that he gave up all. It was his passion. He adored it. 
He loved the jews’ harp when a boy: he practised it: became a pro- 
ficient on it : played fugues on it and grew counterpoint mad. Jeremiah 
Front was the first great artist that ever played fugues on the jews’ 
harp. Jeremiah Front was the Jast great artist that ever played fugues 
on the jews’ harp. Though music was his all-absorbing passion, philo- 
progenitiveness was not entirely dormant. My birth occurred when 
he was studying a fugue of Bach’s. I was called Sebastian. Is it not 
natural? Is it not affecting? And surely among our British musi- 
cians have we not the same adaptation of cognomina, making mine 
not a novelty, but an every-day occurrence? Have we not Handel 
Snooks, Giomelli Walker, Cimarosa Smith, and Giovanni Swipes— 
all real names and true, and to be found in the blue book with address 
appended? And yet your correspondent is surprised at my bearing 
the common enough name of Sebastian annexed to the very common 
name Front. If the gentleman really doubt my veracity, he may very 
soon satisfy himself as to my authenticity, by going to Covent 
Garden and enquiring at the Flower Market for Mistress Molly Clay- 
ton, interrogate her as to my whereabouts, whatabouts, and who- 
abouts, and if she does’nt give him a satisfactory answer, she’s no 
County Tipperary woman, that’s all. 

Now surely, Mr. Editor, it is much more likely that your corres- 
pondent French Flowers.is himself all this while anonymous than 
that my name is one of pretence: for look you, there be two most 
= reasons for this supposition : first, because it is not at all pro- 

able that any Englishman could carry through the streets of London 
such a name as French Flowers, French Flowers! Would not any 
reasonable native mercilessly left heir to such a title, if they 
wished, from genealogical respect, or from immediate paternal regard, 
to have preserved the meaning of the name, have unhesitatingly con- 
verted it into Britannia Brocoli or Caledonia Sea Kale: but French 
Flowers—No, Mr. Editor, it smells too exotic for indigenous property. 
Secondly, I believe your correspondent to be anonymous, because, I 
have never met with anybody in or out of music that knew anything 
at all about him: though, were you to judge from his own opinionated 
statistics, you must believe he has more popularity than “ Punch.” 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, he is “ Punch.” 








My real opinion of your correspondent is, that he is the possessor 
of some fine home-made name, such as Higgins or Jefferson, and that 
he conceals it, for some purpose I cannot make out, under the veil of 
a ridiculous and unmeaning christian and surname ; that he is at heart 
a musician, but hides it, for his peculiar sport when he writes, under 
the guise of halting argument and blear-eyed pedantry ; that he is a 
scholar, but purposely throws learning to the dogs, when he takes up 
his pen to indite for the Musical World—and devilish well he does it 
to be sure ; that he is a wit, but keeps point and saamee in the back 
ground, to exhibit to those who can’t know anything about it, his 
modesty, forbearance and good taste. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours not anonymously, 

SEBASTIAN FRONT. 

Covent Garden Flower Market, Sept. 23, 1845 






To the Editor of the Musical World. 


= Leicester, Sept. 20, 1845, 
ir, 
I beg to remind Mr. Clare that ridicule is no legitimate test of 

truth, that it is a weapon which may be sess on both sides, that 
the charge of “opacity” may be very fairly retorted upon himself, 
for he evidently has not understood me, and that truth in this matter 
is my object, and not victory, so that I cannot properly be charged 
with “pugnacity.” Mr. C. may be very willing to back out of a dis- 
pute when evidence is produced against his views—evidence visible 
and tangible, which every musician can take and examine for himself; 
and he may also like “to repudiate the string,” because it is really 
unmanageable, and will not speak as he would have it ; but he cannot 
be allowed to do this. If he make incorrect assertions, assertions be 
it said, disgraceful to a musician of any standing, he must expect to 
have them combated. It may at once be left to your readers to deter- 
mine, whether I have misunderstood him in supposing him to argue 
that the tones in the diatonic scales are equal, when these are his 
words “This will prove the tones to be perfectly equal to each other;” 
and it may also be left to all musicians who are something more than 
mere singers and pianoforte players to judge whether this assertion is 
correct or not. I have not spoken of the matter in discussion mathe- 
matically, because I have wished to speak as a musician to musicians, 
nor have I entered into minute details as to the alterations constantly 
made in the sounds of different notes, because Mr. Molineux has done 
this perfectly. By way of strengthening my previous case, I may 
observe, that it seems a Jaw of nature that two intervals of precisely 
the same size should not come in succession; for instance, in the 
chord of the dominant seventh, we have a major third, a minor third, 
and a still smaller minor third; in the ascending scale, sung in time., 
a major tone, minor tone, major semitone, major tone, minor tone, 
major tone, and major semitone. A scale upon Mr. C’s principle 
would turn all the harmony of music into discord, and shock every 
ear at all capable of appreciating the relations of sounds. It is an 
ascertained fact, that any alteration of certain intervals deprives them 
of their beauty ; the octave will not bear altering at all, the fifth when 
altered in the least is by no means so agreeable as when perfect, and 
the same may be said of the major third, and also the fourth. Now, 
Mr. C’s equal tones would inevitably alter all the intervals but the 
octave, and would render them extremely inharmonious, as for in- 
stance :—the major third if composed of two major tones would be the 
same as that between a note, precisely the third octave to the violon- 
cello C string, and the E string of a violin, if it were composed of two 
minor tones, would be so flat as to be quite lugubrious. Mr. C. says, 
he “ proves by examples, &c. that the five tones of the diatonic scale 
are equal.” The only example he offers in his letter is, the singing 
of certain scales, beginning each new one from the second note of that 
which preceded it, but this really is not the way to prove any thing 
of the kind. He does not tell us whether he conducted his experiments 
with instrumental assistance or without; now, it would enlighten us 
very much if he would tell us how he ascertained that he produced 
precisely the same sound that he had done in ascending, when he descended 
from the octave of the key note to its second. This is absolutely 
necessary to the truth of the experiment, because a very slight alter- 
ation in the pitch of each descent, which Mr. C’s ear might not notice, 
would flatten the sounds sufficiently to justify his conclusion. I 
recommend Mr. C, to consider carefully the facts I have mentioned in 
my letter, if he is not too opaque to perceive, and too obtuse to under- 
stand them, instead of amusing himself by writing flimsy jokes about 
big fiddles and foul play. 

I observe that Mr. Flowers in his P.S. says, “ May not views such 
as whether the key of A sharp be higher than B flat be rather dim 
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for clear -aighted to admire? Now, though I respect Mr. 
Flowers for the stand ke has taken in behalf of the cultivation of 
counterpoint, I think that ‘there he has misunderstood me. What I 
aim at is giving some assistance towards the true ihtonation of such 
sounds. Correct intenation is the -basis of all harmony, and Mr. 
Flowers must know well that though on the organ or pianoforte you 
may substitute one of these notes for the other, yet that upon other 
instruments you cannot do so: they differ both in their accompani- 
ments, relations, and progressions. Only fancy a violinist playing 
in the key of B natural, and substituting B flat for A sharp, every 
ear would.expect a progression in a certain direction, and if he treated 
that B flat as an A sharp, every ear would be disappointed. 

T am, yours truly, 

C. OLpERSHAW. 





[ADVERDISEMENT. } 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
London, 226, Oxford Street. 
Dear Sir, Sept. 17th, 1845. 

Permit me, through the medium ef your journal, to caution country professors 
from being inposed nm, by having purleined copies of my advertised works sent 
them ; which cannet happen, if they forward their orders direct to the appointed 
agents,* or through any wespectable music seller. To prevent disappointment, I 
have determined to sign every copy with my own hand, and none, henceforth, can 
be considered genuine which is without my original autograph on the title-page. 

1 am, dear Sir, your's obediently, 
DWARD CLARE. 


P.S,—Vide “Times,” “Morning Herald;” Morning Post,’”’ “ Morning Chronicle,” 
“Sunday Times,” and “Musical World”—May 2nd, June 25th—26th, July 3rd— 
20th—24th—3ist, August 9th, and following weeks. 

® For London: Messrs Addison and Hodson, 210, Regent Street, and H. White 
350, Oxford Street. For Dublin: Marcus Moses. For Edinburgh, Messrs 
Peterson and Roy. 








Rebiew. 


Sweet Flowers of Melody. No.1 of Three Rondos for the 
Pianoforte on the following popular songs :—“Oh sing the 
golden hours away,” and “ My Lovely Kate.” Composed 
by Epwarp Crare, and arranged by Aucustus MEvEs. 
(White, Oxford Street.) 

This is, without a moment’s doubt, a most elegant trifle for 

the drawing-room ; and one which will be a favourite wherever 

it finds its way amongst pianoforte players. We consider it 
the happiest hit that has been made by either the composer 
or arranger of this sparkling and brilliant rondo. 

The Minuet de la Cour, and Minuet d’Exaudet. Arranged 
for the pianoforte by Epwarp Crare. (Addison and 
Hodson. ) 

These minuets, as the title-page puts forth, are brought out 

under the direction of Monsieur and Madame Bourdin, who 

taught the Queen and Prince Albert to dance them at her 

Majesty’s Bal Costumé. In this case they are more likely 

to be relied on as faithful transcripts of those used on that 

occasion than any other edition. 

The Original Polish Mazurka and Celarius Valse. 
posed by Epwarp Crare. (White, Oxford Street.) 

Polka, Mazurka, and Minuet, Mazurka, Minuet, and Polka, 

Minuet, Polka, .and Mazurka, are the favourite changes that 

have greeted our eyes and ears of late within the fairy 

temples of terpsichore. The above are excellent specimens 
of the Mazurka and Cellarius Valse style, and very pretty 
melodies they are both for dancing and playing. 


Com- 








Provincial Entelligence. 


Luicester.—(From a Correspondent, )—Monsieur Jullien has given 
two concerts here this week, the programmes were much the same as 
at other places, and the principal matters worth notice were that the 
band was remarkably ill-balanced, only six violins and one tenor, to 





three drums, two trombones, two cornets-a-piston, a flute, piccolo and 
clarionet, two double basses and one violoncello. Sivori’s solos, the 
Carnival of Venice, the Andante and Prayer from the Mose, and the 
duo for one violin, have been already highly lauded and deserve it 
again, they were beautiful in the extreme, Richardson also-played 
as he always does, exquisitely, though suffering from indisposition. 
For the rest of the music, with the exception of two selections from 
Beethoven, it was the worst of all possible rubbish, and the aforesaid 
brass instruments made such an outrageous noise, that had they been 
ten miles off, they would have been quite near enough. To me it was 
quite intolerable, and what it must have been to the four hundred 
persons between me and the orchestra I can scarcely imagi It is 
quite time such uproar was written down. That it does not please 
the audiences is certain, for the ear-piercing Herr Konig gratified 
every body by a few pianissimo notes in Roch Albert’s “ Adieu,” more 
than by all the lond blasts that he blew. 


Lancaster —Jullien’s concerts, according to public announcement, 
took place on the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday last, and were 
attended by a crowded and manifestly delighted audience. The merits 
of the performers and the pieces selected, are too well known to need 
comment. The overtures were given with great power and effect; 
the quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, were admirably performed ; and the 
solos were exquisite. Signor Camillo Sivori was the lion of the con- 
certs, and next, the great conductor, the veritable Jullien himself. 
Sivori’s execution is brilliant in the extreme, and some of the most 
difficult passages were given with a clearness and magnificence of 
intonation almost inconceivable. Kcenig’s cornet-a-piston solo was 
also first rate. He drew forth both the sweetest and fullest notes 
of which the instrument is capable, whilst Richardson’s flute solo, 
“There is na luck about the house,” with variations, was a most 
finished and masterly performance. On both evenings the audience 
testified their gratification by the loudest plaudits.—Lancaster Journal. 


NewcastiLz.—Mr. Carte’s concerts.—On Monday the grandest of all 
the “grand” concerts that have been given in Newcastle, were enjoyed 
by crowded audiences—the one at the Assembly Rooms, in the morn- 
ing, and the other at the Theatre Royal in the evening. The vocalists 
were Madame Grisi, and Signors Lablache, Mario, and F. Lablache. 
The instrumentalists, Mr. Carte on the flute, and M. Benedict on the 
pianoforte. Lablache had not before visited Newcastle ; and those 
who had not heard him elsewhere were wonderstruck by the compass 
and power of his voice. Even with Grisi as a competitor, he was the 
“popular candidate.” All were eclipsed by this “star” of (literally) 
the “ first magnitude.” His vast proportions amused, and his beaming 
good-humoured countenance charmed and captivated every beholder. 
Jolly, and yet gentlemanly—comic, but refined and chaste—with a 
volume of voice that threatened the roof, yet round and mellow, and 
perfectly under command—the Magnus Apollo of the concerts was 
irresistible. His son, with far inferior natural gifts, exemplified the 
force of education and study. Grisi, with her pure tone and miracu- 
lous execution, was electrical; and Mario delighted the listening ear 
with his exquisite sweetness and taste. When singing together, the 
effect was no less surprising than pleasing, so admirable was the 
blending of the four voices:—it could not have been more perfect if 
the music had gushed from one instrument. It was a finished speci- 
men of high art. And the power exerted by the enchanters is the 
more remarkable, when we consider that, with some few individual 
exceptions, the audiences whom they fascinated, and held, as it were, 
spell-bound, were ignorant of the language in which they sung. En- 
cores were frequent ; and we are glad that Mr. Carte, to whom we are 
indebted for these annual enjoyments, was himself so warmly ap- 
plauded, and so gratefully encored. M. Benedict displayed great 
powers as a pianoforte player; and his merits, also, were i 
and acknowledged by an encore. But Lablache, we repeat, with his 
vast expanse of white neckcloth and waistcoat, and the wondrous 
“ Haarlem organ” that played beneath, was the one great predominant 
feature of Mr. Carte’s concerts of 1845.—( Newcastle and Gateshead Ob- 


server.) 


Tue Worcester Giee Civs held its first meeting for the season 
on Wednesday evening the 3rd instant, at the Crown Hotel, Broad 
Street. Mr. J. Hood took the chair, and Mr. W. Rogers presided at 
the piano. Several of the members sang in a most pleasing and 
efficient manner glees, songs, duets, &c., which were interspersed with 
toasts. We could not help observing that a great improvement had 
taken place in the vocal acquirements of the members, and we think 
that our citizens cannot enjoy an evening’s recreation more satisfac- 
torily beyond their own domestic hearths than by i paying 
a visit to the Glee Club.— Worcester Journal. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Autumn Brops.—The last of the three flights of singing 
and piping birds, which have, for the last month, been warb- 
ling in the provinces, will go to roost at the end of this week ; 
but another flock will take wing in the course of a month, 
consisting of Mdlle. Schloss, Miss A. and Miss M. Williams, 
Herr Goldbert, Madame Dulcken, and Mr. John Parry ; 
their first essay will be at Oxford. 


Mr. Witson has been highly successful in South Wales ; 
his Scottish entertainments have been numerously attended 
everywhere ; he will give a performance at Cheltenham on 
Saturday morning. 


Tue Wanperinc Minstrets.—Grisi, Mario, and F. 
Lablache, went from Norwich, on Friday, to Reading, 
where they sung at a concert given in the Town Hall, by 
Mr. Venua, to an audience of seven hundred persons ; and, 
notwithstanding the fatigue of so long a journey, they sung 
capitally, and were loudly encored in several things. Mr. 
John Parry was there also, and was twice encored; Mr. 
Venua, jnnior, sung Callcott’s “Friend of the brave,” ex- 
tremely well; he possesses a fine baritone voice, of a rich 
quality. Mr. Venua and son performed a concertante duet, 
violin and pianoforte, with great brilliancy. The concert 
altogether afforded the highest gratification to the company. 
Mr. H. Smart presided at the pianoforte with great ability. 
On the following morning, the Grisi party, with Benedict in 
addition, attended a concert, which was given by Mr. Wood- 
ward, at Cheltenham, which attracted about seven hundred 
of the élite of that fashionable place, and the performance 
went off with the best possible eclat. The party started off, 
after the concert, for Bristol ; and from thence, on the fol- 
lowing day, to Plymouth, where two concerts took place on 
Monday, under the superintendence. of Mr. Rae. On Tues- 
day the party were at Exeter, and last night at Bath, where 
a crowded audience was expected to grace a concert, given 
by Simms, who is entitled to the thanks of the amateurs of 
that city, for catering such a rich musical treat for them. 


Tue Distin Famiuy.—Mr. G. E. Hay, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, has engaged the celebrated Distin Family for a concert, 
to be given in the theatre, Stafford, on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 6th of October. These distinguished performers on 
the Sax Horn have acquired an unrivalled celebrity, not only 
in this country, but on several parts of the continent. The 
instruments on which they perform are made of silver, and 
were presented to them by Louis Phillippe, King of the 
French, as a token of his admiration of their talent. Such 
a separate musical treat will well entitle Mr. Hay to the 
thanks of the Stafford people. 


Verpr’s Opera, I Lombardi, has been performed with 
great success at the grand theatre of Berlin. The principle 
roles were ably represented by Mdlles. Salvini, M. M. Do- 
natelli, and Bozzetti. 


Mr. Lumtey is at present in Paris, but will remain there 
only a few days; he will then proceed to Italy, where he 
purposes making some engagements for the Opera. He in- 
tends to spare no expense in bringing to London artists of 
the highest talent. 


_ M. MEYERBEER does not proceed to Spa this season, but 
intends remaining in Paris until the end of November. 





Drury Lane THEATRE.—This establishment opens for 
the season on Saturday next with the Enchantress, in which 
Miss Romer succeeds Mdme. Thillon ; and with anew ballet, 
entitled La Fille de Marbre—anglicé, The Marble Maiden 
—on which uncommon pains and great expenditure have 
been devoted and incurred. A great mistake has prevailed 
in supposing this ballet to have been already played in Paris, 
for it has never yet been represented. It has been written 
purposely for Drury Lane by the ablest writer of such works, 
Monsieur de St.Georges; and its music, by the most delightful 
of light composers. Adolphe Adam, will be heard for the 
first time on Saturday next. The choregraphy is by Mon- 
sieur Albert,who has been for the last fortnight superintending 
its rehearsals at this theatre ; and amongst its principal re- 
presentatives may be named—Adéle Dumilatre, the Demoi- 
selles Potier, Guerinot, Louise, Adéle, les sceurs St. Louis, 
Messieurs Petipa, Albert, Pichler, Delferier, and others— 
several unknown to us, and many established favourites. 
Very great expectations are entertained of this ballet, for, 
in addition to the vast expense attendant on the engagement 
of the foregoing artistes, we are assured, from authority, that 
10,000 francs have been paid merely for the congés of the 
three principal ones. The first opera to which the attention 
of the management will be turned is that composed by Mr. 
Vincent Wallace, whose performance as a pianist, during the 
past London season, created considerable sensation in the 
metropolis. Mr. Wallace, like his immediate predecessor, 
Balfe, is an Irishman, and led the band in Dublin when only 
fifteen years of age—being then looked upon as a youth of 
most extraordinary abilities and promise—the realisation of 
which is now anxiously looked forward to.—Morning Post. 


Tue Batu Harmonic Society will commence its season 
early in the ensuing month. We have no doubt that our 
fellow-citizens will do their best to support a society which 
now forms so leading a feature of our musical entertainments. 
The past performances of the Society are an excellent guar- 
antee for the future, and we have the best reason for believing 
that the ensuing meeting will amply uphold the character of 
those which have preceeded.—Bath Chroniele. 


A GRAND musical festival, upon an extensive scale, is in 
contemplation, to commemorate the restoration of the mag- 
nificent church of St. Mary Magdalen, Taunton. The ar- 
rangements are not yet completed, but we hear that the 
festival is expected to take place about the latter end of 
next month. 


Miss Heten ConvELt, late prima donna of the Princess’s 
Theatre, has made a most successful debut at the Theatre 
Royal, Bordeaux, in La Favourite. Monsieur Dussin speaks 
in high terms of this young lady in the journal which he 
directs, L’ Agent Dramatique, and of the acquisition she is 
likely to prove to the management by her long engagement 
at Bordeaux. 


Saxv1, the celebrated tenor, whom our readers may re- 
collect visited London last season, is at present in Milan, en 
route to St. Petersburgh, where he is engaged for the Impe- 
rial Theatre. Madame Pauline Garcia Viardot also proceeds 
to St. Petérsburgh. 


Tue NAME of Mr. Carte’s pupil who made so favorable a 
debut at the concert at Blackheath is Rockstro (not Rack- 
straw, a8 printed in error.) 
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OPENING OF AN OrGAN AT Sr. Mary’s cnurcH Raw- 
TENSTALL.—On Friday a sermon was preached by Rev. G. 
D. Grundy, A.M., of Hey, near Oldham, and on Sunday, 
sermons were preached by the Rev. J. A. Boddy, A.M., from 
St. Thomas’s Church, Manchester, and the Rev. R. M. 
Master, Incumbent of Burnley ; after which, collections were 
made, which, together with previous private subscriptions, 
amounted to upwards of £360.—Mr. John Aspinall, of Bolton, 
presided at the organ, kindly assisted by Jonathan Whitehead, 
Esq., of Holly Mount, Rawtenstall.—The choir was aug- 
mented by the kind services of Miss Parry and Mr. Cooper, 
of Manchester, and Mr. Mellor, of Oldham ; all of whom did 
themselves much credit on the occasion.—The congregations 
were highly respectable, and increased by the attendance of 
a considerable number from the Wesleyan and other dissent- 
ing communions in the neighbourhood, thereby shewing to 
every observer, the high esteem entertained by them towards 
the established church, and its talented resident incumbent at 
that place. An unanimity of desire, characterised by a 
corresponding effort for the general welfare of the community, 
has been so unremitting for a long period of time in this neigh- 
bourhood, in raising churches, chapels, schools, and other 
valuable institutions, that, viewing its present spiritual pri- 
vileges, in connexion with its temporal comforts, this salubri- 
ous valley may soon merit the pleasing epithet of “Little 
Eden,” and be a pattern worthy the high imitation of every 
wellwisher to his fellow men.—The above organ has been 
built by Mr. Jackson, of Bolton, and does infinite credit to 
his talent as an artist.—( Manchester Courier. ) 





Avdbertisements. 





DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
JOHN BARNETT’S NEW VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Consisting of a series of original and progressive Exercises, calculated to facilitate 
and perfect execution, according to the modern style of vocalisation, both Italian and 
E - To which are appended fixed laws and general rules for the attainment and 
regulation of style. Price 21s. 

London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 


Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseum—Family Tickets to admit four, 16s. 





NEW VOCAL DUETS, 


Intended for the Drawing-room, composed by Mr. W. Balfe, the poetry from the 
works of 8S. Rogers, Esq. 

No. 1. Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village green. 

No. 2. The beauteous maid who bids the world adieu. 

No. 3. Oh she was good as she was fair. 

No. 4. The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore. 

New Songs by J. P. Knight: In the valley would I dwell, and, When all those 
friends we lov’d the most. 

Terms of the Musical Circulating Library may be had on application. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, Regent Street. 





CONCERTINA. 

Messrs. WHEATSTONE & Co., 
PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF THE CONCERTINAS, 
20, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 

Respectfully inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that no instruments, except 
those manufactured by them, are constructed with the improvements for which a 


f Patent, instruments have been imported from 
= , a8 well as made in England, with very inferior workmanship, which can give 
avery 


their lists will shew. 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Co. beg to state, that the Concértinas manufactured by 
them are used by Signor Regondi, Mr. Case, Mr. Richard and the principal 


of the instrument; also, that several new pieces by Signor Regondi and 
. Case, will shortly be published. . 





LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


PADDLE 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
In Two Volumes, price 16s. each ; 


BOYCE’S SERVICES AND ANTHEMS, 
IN VOCAL SCORE, 





WITH A SEPARATE ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The Work will be handsomely printed on large paper, and the First Volume bound 
in Cloth, will appear in January, 1846. 


The Alto and Tenor Parts will be engraved in the original Cleff. 


PURCELL’S SACRED MUSIC. 


THE 


CATHEDRAL SERVICES, ANTHEMS, HYMNS, &c. 
EDITED BY VINCENT NOVELLO, 


Complete in Four Volumes, Price 31s. 6d. each. 








Vol. 1 Coutains Verse Anthems in Major Keys .....+.... 312 pages 
Vol.2 4, Verse Anthems in Minor Keys .........- 306 do. 
VekS.:: = Full Anthems, Hymns, Sacred Songs, and 

Fatty PGi cs és dcnece dace ciccicises S20 & 
Waid 4 Services and Chants ...csscscscesccseses 215 do. 





All the above Anthems and Services are printed. Separate Catalogues 
of which may be had Gratis. 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, 
engraved in the best style, in longway music quarto size, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor parts 
are put in the G clef, for the greater facility of the general reader, and 
each volume will contain one work complete in itself. The time of each 
movement has been marked by the metronome, and the whole carefully 
revised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the original 


folio edition. 
HAYDN. 


A new and cheap edition of Haydn’s Masses, at prices varying from 
2s. to 6s, 6d., forming vols. 1 to 16. 


MOZART. 


A new and cheap edition of Mozart’s Masses, at prices varying from 
2s. to 8s. 6d., forming vols. 17 to 34, An English Adaptation of Mozart's 


Celebrated Requiem. Vol, 38, 6s. 


SPGHR. 
A new and cheap edition of Spohr’s Last Judgment. Vol. 85. 7s, 6d. 


WEBBE’S 


Motetts and Antiphons. Vol. 36, 7s. Webb’s Collection of Sacred 
Music as used in the Chapel of the King of Sardinia, in London. Vol. 
37,7s. To be continued. 


LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
(MUSIC SELLER BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY,) 


¢9, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


Composed for, and sung by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, Re 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE, 2 


ALSO 
“ They named him,” Song, a O. Allman ....eeececcee Sd 00 deddecce Goveccce 2 
“ Good Night,” ditto, ditto .. 
* Farewell,” ditto, ditto 
** Ah why so cruel, fairest Maid,” ditto, ditto . 


And in the press a new Duet, entitled 


“THE FORTUNE TELLERS,” 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

To be had of the Publisher, T. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, or of any Music or 

Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


J.S. BACH’S COMPLETE ORGAN WORKS, vol. 3 
The fourth volume will be completed by the end of the present year, 
and the rest will follow at intervals of about three months. The 
work when finished will form a complete collection of Bach’s 
Organ Work’s many of which have never before appeared in print, 

as the present volume will prove. 


BACH’S eee WORKS 
Are lete in ten v 


MENDELSSOHN’S NEW BOOK OF ORIGINAL HELADERS, 
No. 6, Op. 
” Ye spotted Snakes,” Duet ‘and Chorus, for Female Voices, from the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with pianoforte accompaniment. 
A piece admirably adapted for small Societies and Family Parties. 


J. BECKER. 

A concise Treatise on Harmony, Accompaniment, and Composition, for 
the use of Musical Amateurs, comprised in Ten Lectures, trans- 
lated from the German, by J. A. Hamilton 

The translator says, ‘‘ This work is decid the shortest, clearest, and 
most practically useful Introduction to Harmony and Composition 
of any publication that has ever met his eye.” And the publisher 
adds, that it is the cheapest of the kind that has ever appeared. 


EWER & Co., NEWGATE STREET. 








THE CELEBRATED 


SIX MARITIME MELODIES, 
BY 
ROCH ALBERT. 
For voice and piano. 
No. 1—THE ADIEU. No. 2—THE DEPARTURE. 
No. 3—THE CALM OF THE SEA. 
No. 4—THE STORM. No. 5—THE PRAYER. 
No. 6~THE RETURN. 

These classical songs have met with great success every time they have been played 
In consequence of many spurious imitations of M. JULLIEN’S latest compositions 
having been sold, he has published them at his 
DEPOT GENERAL DE MUSIQUE DANSANTE, 


214, REGENT STREET. 


The whole of the Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas. Cellarius Waltz, Polonaise, 
Galops, and Tarantellas, &c., played by M. Jullien’s Orchestra, at Her Majesty’s 
Balls, the Nobility’s Soirees, and Promenade Concerts, &c ; and in order to secure 
the public against the possibility of purchasing incorrect copies, he has attached his 
signature to each—none can therefore be relied on which have not his aoe a - 
Correct copies of Jullien’s works may be had at all respectable Music Shops in thi 
kingdom, by asking for 


JULLIEN’S ILLUSTRATED MUSIC, SIGNED BY THE adrHor. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC: 


MINASI (C, )—“In jo: or Fonsi 
MADAME THILLON’S Five songs, tame the Crown Diamonds. 

No. 2. Ah! “tis I ° ear ene 

s The Children of Night! . 
. "Neath the Mountain’ «(Bolero ) 6 
The latter as a Duet (known as “The Bri: igands”) .. 

LODER (E. J. Tye" The colour from the flower is flown’’.. 
JEWSON—“ Sweet eyes” 
PHILLIPS (Lovell) —*" If sometimes in the haunts of men,” 
PHILOMELE—No, 62, 63,.64, 68, 71, 75, and.83, with Guitar 


seeweresere ve 


vaavee ds 6d. & 


KALLIWODA—“ Spring's first breezes,” Voice, Piano, and Violin’. Ss 
Violoncello, Horn, ‘or Violin 


“ Fiercely glows,” Voice, Piano; 
MENDELSSOHN—No. 265. “ Now the tuneful” 
PROCH—No. 208. “Ah! once like all the ¥ rors 

—No. 209. “Ah! poor heart 


PIANO & FLUTE. 


BERIOT & OSBORNE—Fantaisie “ Pré aux Cleres,” by Tulou . 
ROSENHAIN & SEDLATZEK—Duo on “La Straniera” 


“nl 7. Ue 
KUHLAU & CLINTON Three © oncertinos, Op. 59 
BEETHOVEN—Op. 12. Three Sonatos, } to 3 by Clinton « 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
KLEMCYNSKI—Duo on the “ Crown Diamonds.” wove 
THALBERG & PANOFKA— Wy Duo Melodies Siyricnnes eco 
MOLIQUE—Op. 24, Grand Duo A minor .. Cocevececes 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
PHILLIPS & Lea ng Te dell’ — yen — Nos. 10to 18, each 
Delices de Schubert, No. 3, 4 owes os eack 28, 
*,* The pa for Violin, or Tenor, or Cornet. 
Brass Journal, Books 12 and 13. 
BEETHOVEN—Op. 12, Three Souatos, 1 to3 by Hammers . 
KUMMER, “ Anx Amateurs,” Nos. 17 to 20 


PIANO, FLUTE, AND VIOLON CELLS. 
MOZART—Op. 15, Trio No, 3. be cates 
CLINTON & HAMMERS—Ten ‘Ttalian Trios, ke., ‘Tt io. 

oe oceans and piano bese ae 

Ditto, for 2 violoncellos and piano .... each 43. 
Ditto, for violin, vielencello, and piano, each 4s. to 
Ditto, for violin, flute, and piano h 


TWO CORNETS. 
RUDOLPHUS’ Slee, 13 and 1 yd vee nas < — Crown ao 
ds’ 


BONOHMOTCOOOAGA SO* 


See eee weer eneees 














WESSEL & CO, 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
HANDEL'S & HAYDN’S ORATORIOS, 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO.-THE CREATION. 
! With Vocal Score, and Accompaniment for Piano or Organ—New Edition, with 
— and Sketch of Life, edited by Dr. CARNABY. Price, bound in Cloth, full 
size, 15s. 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO.-THE MESSIAH. 
rranged as above, with Portrait, Sketch of Life, and ee References, 
odiaad by Dr. CARNABY. Full size, pound in Cloth, price 15s. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIOJUDAS MACCABEUS. 

B an Edition, arranged as above, by Dr. CARNABY. Full size, bound i Cloth 
ice 15s. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO.-THE MESSIAH. 


o UNIQUE Edition, Imperial 8vo,, edited by EB. J. Westrop. Price, bourid in 
loth, 10s. 

*, * Among the multiplicity of editions of this sublime work, we have often felt 
the ‘want of a portable and Sup he a copy, which might be ba in the hand 
without inconvenience, and ng its performance, without elbowing 
our neighbours; such a desideratum is wa supp ied by the above edition, and we 
should say that the editor has done his work as it ought A’ done, embodying the 
full score of the composer in such an mag io: to all 
grades of performers. The Vocal Score is adapted more Prone teem for the priyaie 
circle, inasmuch as the alto is brought down to its proper place in the G Cleff 
Staff, making it available for a second treble voice. Thus the | 
performed at home by four voices, viz. two trebles, tenor and bass, withous 

ity. 





MUSIC—-CAUTION. 


Messrs. R. COCKS & Co. 


Hereby give Notice, that they intend to proceed according to law against all 

who shall import, publish, buy, sell, or have in their ion & Copy or copies of 
either of the following WALTZES or POLKAS, other than those which have 
emanated from their house and bear their imprint: viz, Lanner’s Kosenden Walzer, 
Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanner’s Zlpler Walzer, Lanner’s Labyrinth 
Walzer, Labitzky’s Heiterer Sinn Polkas, Labitzky’s Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s 
Deutsche Lust Walzer, and Strauss’s Annen Polka. ints of the copyrights 
of the whole of them having been legally executed by their respective authors to the 
said R. Cocks and Co., ‘who thereupon will sue all persons’so offending ~ 
law. And notice is hereby further given, that the authors above named have 
legal contract, deputed Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. solé proprietors and pabllshers of 
all their works written subsequently to the above. London, Sept. 17,1845, 6, New 
Burlington Street. 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, 

HAYDN’S ORATORIO.-THE CREATION, 
a EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTROP, Price bound in 
Se ar ear eres , and offers the same advantages as 

work 
Published by Z. T. PURDAY,, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, 
And to be had of all Music and Booksellers. 
paren at of the Oe eA sent through an indirect channel, should 
state the Arranger’s and Publisher's Name. Prospectuses gratis and postage free. 


ill. 





London:—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’s <i Leteester 

Couuty of Middlesex, , at his office in Earl’s Court: Leicester 

said and Published by George tom a at the “ Musical: World” Office, 60, Demi 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be uddreoeed, post 

paid: City Agent, W., Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, September 26, } 
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